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brie probably feel, as I do, that the title of this lecture 
has been suggested by something in the nature of a 
misconception, of a misrepresentation. The misconcep- 
tion, the misrepresentation is this—we meet it unmistak- 
ably from time to time—that Catholicism is something that 
hampers, restrains, even cripples, the energy and output 
of human genius; that from Catholics, consequently, we 
may not look for literary work that is either abundant or 
good. Now, the contention of Catholics is that the very 
opposite is true. We hold that, both from the nature of 
the case and as a simple, historical fact, Catholicism is 
a life-giving and strengthening force, a tree bringing 
forth perennial fruits for the healing of the nations, that 
it is nourishment, light and air for the human soul; and 
therefore is an unfailing inspirer of great art and of good 
literature. It is so of necessity; it is so in fact. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not so absurd 
as to say that a man’s religious beliefs or religious fervor 
can of themselves make him a poet or a painter. They 
may make him a saint, without making him a Homer or 
a Shakespeare. Natural genius, culture, circumstances of 
many a kind must play their part to form and build up 
the great writer. But we do maintain that, given the rest 
and supposing all due conditions, the possession of 
Catholic faith, its illumination of the world’s darkness, its 
action on the soul’s principles and feelings is the most 
valuable of all possessions to the man of genius, no less 
as a writer than as a man: that without it he lacks the 
most potent stimulus, guide and support in noble creative 
work, the most inspiring revelation of truth and beauty 

“Knowledge at one entrance quite shut out” was the 
central note of Milton’s eloquent lament over his own 
blindness, but what physical blindness can be so calami- 
tous for man or for poet as the indwelling darkness that 
is blind to God’s fatherhood and governance, blind to the 
love manifested in Christ’s redemption, blind to that city 
set on a hill which is Christ’s Church? 
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THE CuHurcH’s Two-FoLD ROLE 

What may we justly expect of the Church in this 
matter? What is her role, her function, as regards the 
products of human genius? Briefly it is two-fold, nega- 
tive and positive. It is negative inasmuch as following 
up the work and commission of her Divine Founder, she 
must repress, withstand and denounce everything in litera- 
ture and art that confronts her as moral evil. No man 
of genius, were he half-archangel, can hope for her in- 
dulgence if he endangers the immortal souls—the faith 
or the morals—of her children. And hence arises that 
restrictive action of hers, assuming various forms, on 
which Father’ Hackett recently spoke, and on which, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary for me now to dwell. 

The Church’s positive relation to literature is only in- 
direct and accidental; but it is none the less momentous 
and powerful. To foster fine literature is not her business ; 
her scope is far higher; but she cannot help doing it. 

Because she is the living representative of God on earth, 
she must diffuse life and light; because she is the queen, 
the bride adorned for the eternal marriage-feast, who 
stands at His right hand in a garment of gold variously 
embroidered, therefore her beauty and splendor must 
supply the noblest themes and the noblest impulses to 
man’s soul enamored of beauty. Glancing back through 
the centuries, we see how the Church, when the pagan art 
of Greece and Rome was dying ott, stifled in sensualism, 
caught up its falling pencil and taught emancipated slaves 
in the Catacombs and wild-eyed barbarians in the forests 
to create forms instinct with a loveliness not of this earth. 
Her liturgy, shaped in all decorum and seemliness, fos- 
tered the incipient arts of music and design, and cradled 
the infant drama. In the fulness of time her dreams of a 

heavenly city evoked those unequaled cathedrals, that, in 
their internal and external perfection, remain the envy and 
despair of succeeding generations. In the crowning epoch 
of the Middle Ages, which historians, even quite un- 
friendly to her claims, have acknowledged as the greatest 
of human epochs, she stood forth as the indisputable 
mistress of all the intellectual effort and practical achieve- 
ment that made that time so memorable. But I cannot 
now pursue this alluring general theme. Triumphs of art, 
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learning or literature are not, I repeat, the Church’s busi- 
ness : her mission lies higher than the highest of them; but 
she cannot help evoking these; her smile calls them from 
the ground; as she moves down the ages, “flowers laugh 
around her in their beds and fragrance in her footing 
treads”; as she advances, like the goddess-mother in the 
Carthaginian forest, her steps proclaim her divine. 


Tue Protest TRADITION IN LITERATURE 


It is strange, then, but it is only too true, that ignorance 
and hostility have succeeded in obscuring and denying all 
this. Again and again, in one or other field of her action, 
ignorance and hostility deny or minimize the triumphant 
and beneficent action of the Church. Such a field, for 
instance, is that of English literature. It has been proved 
only too possible to write the history of English literature 
in the spirit and under the domination of the great 
Protestant, that is to say, anti-Catholic, tradition. How 
dominant in English literature that Protestant tradition 
has been for the last 350 years we may gather from New- 
man’s deliberately-expressed opinion that the very English 
language became, during that period, Protestantized. I 
should like to think that expression of Newman an exag- 
geration and feel sure that it has, happily, ceased to be 
true since Newman himself and some others have written. 
But there can be no doubt as to the strerigth of the Prot- 
estant tradition in the historical and critical treatment of 
English literature. I need not go for illustration to ex- 
treme cases; I need not quote the productions of petty 
and ignorant bigotry. I will give you as an example of 
anti-Catholic bias the work of a highly-esteemed writer, 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke. This cultured clergyman seems 
to have had a rooted antipathy to Christianity. In his 
well-known “Primer of English Literature” he traces out 
with skill and elegance the long evolution of the English 
mind in English literature. He can be eloquent on tend- 
encies and conflicts. But never will the student who pores 
over his pages gather from them any suspicion of the 
immense influence formative, directing, inspiring, that has 
heen exerted upon English thought and English letters by 
the Christian gospel and the Catholic Church. Beneath 
such pages, beneath the smooth serenity of their suppressto 
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veri or suggestio falsi, one feels a heart beating—the 
heart of the great Protestant tradition. The one business 
of that tradition, as its name indicates, it to protest, tacitly 
or loudly, against the Catholic Church; and here it pro- 
tests at the cost of ignoring or mistepresenting all that 
lies deepest, all that blooms fairest, in the English mind 
and its literature. 

How much more valuable might not a history of that 
literature be which should bring out truthfully on the one 
hand the part played by religion and the Church, on the 
other the results of ignoring or antagonizing these! That 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia” has not done for us some- 
thing of this kind may be regretfully regarded as a great 
opportunity missed. Now, what I should like to put be- 
fore you is, in the briefest form possible, such a review. 
The danger is only too obvious of being inadequate and un- 
convincing, because too summary; but at least I shall try 
to be honest, and I do not despair, by holding on to that 
and that only which is important and significant, of giving 
you, if you will favor me with some close attention, an 
idea of the immense, far-extending and profound influ- 
ence that the Catholic Church has exercised on the literary 
life of England—an alma mater of all good when accepted, 
the sure witness of decay and failure when resisted and 
excluded. 


CatnHotic Spirit In Earty LITERATURE 
Literature in the English language, if we accept as 
English that Anglo-Saxon speech which is as different 
from English of today as German or Dutch is, goes back 
to about the eighth century after Christ. The remains of 
that era testify to a Christian culture that had taken firm 
root on pagan soil and was producing healthy flowers and 
fruits. From Canterbury and Augustine in the south, 
from Iona and Columcille in the north, had come the 
precious seeds together with the zeal and love that fos- 
tered them. What were the great names of Anglo-Saxon 
literature and what manner of men bore them? Czdmon 
and Cynewulf, Bede, and Alfred, Alfric and Dunstan; 
monks and priests, with one layman nobly devoted to his 
Church 
It was on the bleak Northumbrian headland of Whitby, 
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in the hut of the herdsman Cadmon, within the monastic 
enclosure of the abbess, Hild, that English poetry began 
its long and splendid career. The spirit of God descended 
upon the unlettered hind, bidding him chant the great 
Biblical stories—it is part of the Protestant legend, you 
know, that nobody knew the Bible in those days: and 
henceforward Cadmon was poet and monk. Cynewulf, 
whose name remained strangely hidden for a thousand 
years, a genuine religious poet, was (as it appears) a 
monk of Lindisfarne and bishop of that See. The Vener- 
able Bede, England’s first historian, the admirable Alfred, 
Alfric, the indefatigable schoolmaster of his age, St. 
Dunstan, the accomplished Archbishop and Chancellor— 
it must suffice to have merely named these. The chief 
poem of the twelfth century, patriotic and _ historic, 
“Layamon’s Brut,” was the work of a priest. 

But we must leap over the Middle Ages, taking them 
for granted. We pause, almost at the dawn of the Re- 
nascence, when we meet the notable figure of Chaucer. 
Chaucer was a thorough Catholic, though we need not call 
him an ideal one. To Chaucer and his Catholicism we 
owe an unrivalled portrait of the true Christian priest— 
the poor country parson who stands in the “Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales.” 

In consideration of that we can forgive Chaucer his 
sometimes fierce and crude satires. At worst he is a 
satirist of persons and abuses, who does not lose due 
respect for venerable institutions. 


Tue Aces oF FAITH AND Joy 


If history, that most doleful muse among the nine, has 
been prodigal of dark colors in portraying for us the wars, 
plagues and other calamities of the Middle Ages, the 
literature of those ages tells a yet truer story of their 
sunshine, their joyous pieties, their social gaities. Never, 
it would seem, was music so generally loved and prac- 
tised by all classes as in medieval Europe and notably 
England. Never was there such widespread interest in 
poetry—the popular ballad or romance, the “gai saber” 
of courtly minstrels, the long “chanson de geste” sung 
round the watch-fire or in the baronial hall. 
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KILLING Out oF EstHetic SENSE 


What a change from this when the Renaissance and the 
Reformation came to dominate England! In England, as 
elsewhere, these two ill-assorted movements broke up the 
spiritual unity of Christendom. Of the Renaissance in 
England we have little to say: it was Puritanism that 
triumphed. Hand in hand with royal and aristocratic 
greed, it began its reign with the pillage of colleges and 
universities, inagurating in these a reign of class-privi- 
lege, corrupt jobbery ; and in the name of spiritual emanci- 
pation, destroyed in church and hall, the books, manu- 
scripts and artistic treasures accumulated by centuries. A 
general killing-out of esthetic sense began which culmi- 
nated in the hideousness, from palace down to slum, that 
dominated the Victorian era. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CATHOLICISM 


We are arrived, then, at the Elizabethan age, at the 
age of Shakespeare ; and we have to remind ourselves that 
our particular subject is literature. The age of Shakes- 
peare—is it not a glory of Protestantism? Of course, the 
claim has been made, expressly or tacitly, again and again. 
But the matter is not so simple. I think we may safely 
answer the question in the negative. We shall have the 
support of, among others, Carlyle, who says very plainly 
that Shakespeare and his period were a blossom of 
medieval Catholicism. As regards Shakespeare himself, 
who towers far over the rest, I again think the question 
is not a difficult one. The author of the Shakespeare plays, 
whoever he was, may very well have been a Catholic, but 
cannot possibly have been a Protestant. What is the 
proof? If he were a Protestant, why did he not display 
his Protestantism? He had every inducement to do so; 
all his Protestant compeers did it. But he never did. 
There is no touch of Protestantism in any Shakespearean 
scenes, which are certainly authentic; no attempt to gratify 
the mob or the queen with an anti-Catholic fling. But, if 
he were a Catholic, he could not with any safety, display 
his Catholicism. It might have been ruinous, fatal, to 
himself, his actors, his managers, his patrons. The ab- 
sence of Protestantism in his plays is therefore a strong 
(if not absolutely conclusive) proof that he was not a 
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Protestant. The absence of definite Catholicism is no 
proof that he was not definitely a Catholic. But in good 
truth it cannot be said that Catholicism is absent. Allow- 
ing for human faults and flaws, we find the plays per- 
meated with a theology and philosophy which are deeply. 
intensely and traditionally Catholic, which are “mightiest 
in the mightiest,” and which extract from tragedies, his- 
tories and comedies, from the stories of Lear, Macbeth, 
even Romeo, from all the turbulence of human passions, 
the lessons of the Catholic school and the Catholic pulpit. 


Mitton Not A Great CuristrAN Poet 

It is very different when we come on to the greatest 
man of the following period—Milton. Milton has long 
been an uncontested glory of English Protestantism. In 
the eyes of Wordsworth, of a Macaulay, of a Stopford 
Brooke, he is almost the beau ideal of a religious man and 
a religious poet. Well, that fact is. perhaps, eloquent 
above all as to what some people’s idea of religion is. 
As a man, Milton was not without nobility; but it is hard 
to accept as a typical Christian a man who was a fiery 
champion of divorce, a fierce assailant of church govern- 
ment, a controversialist of singular fury and scurrility 
who denied the Divinity of Christ. As a poet, Milton was 
certainly great. But as a Christian poet? Let us hear 
what has been said on this point by Professor (now Sir 
Walter) Raleigh. He speaks with some plainness “Tt is 
merely a dull convention,” he savs, “to call ‘Paradise Lost’ 
a religious poe.” Milton (he shows) was not Christian, 
for he is Arian, not mystical, for even his Heaven is 
grossly material, not charitable for he is bitter and in- 
tolerant. “Hard, narrow and intolerant,” to quote words 
of Stephen Gwynn. “he stands for what is least lovable 
in greatness.” A Protestant poet, undoubtedly: Milton 
protested against everything; but a Christian poet ! With 
mtich better reason does Aubrey de Vere call him “our 
great Mahommedan poet.” Dr. Johnson had already 
pointed out that “he seemed to think woman made only 
for obedience and man only for rebellion”—sentiments as- 
suredly more Mohammedan than Christian. Milton 
achieved the really remarkable feat of writing some 13, 000 
lines on “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained,” and 
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of devoting just ten of these to the Passion and Death 
of Our Saviour. He set himself (he tells us) to justify 
the ways of God to man,” and came much nearer to suc- 
cess in rehabilitating the devil. 

If we would rest our thoughts for a while on the works 
of a genuinely religious poet, we may find him in Milton’s 
contemporary, the convert Crashaw. Like Milton, Cra- 
shaw was a Cambridge student, and continued there a quiet 
and devout life, until the dominant Puritanism of Milton’s 
friends turned him out of doors and flung him adrift, a 
penniless exile. Crashaw’s poems are unequal, but so full 
of beautiful things that choice among them is not easy. 


Pope, DryDEN AND THEIR TIMES 


The wells of his inspiration were dried up completely 
in the subsequent ages dominated by Dryden and Pope. 
To them his enthusiasm seemed rediculous, and such de- 
vout fervor unseemly. Yet there is something else to be 
said concerning Dryden and Pope. They were the greatest 
literary men of their times, unsatisfactory though they 
might be as poets; and they were Catholics, unsatisfactory 
though they might be as Catholics. Dryden’s conversion 
to the Faith fell in very opportunely with certain worldly 
advantages; nevertheless he held fast to it when the ad- 
vantages turned ’round the other way. Pope’s constancy 
was proved by his resisting many seductions, the chances 
of the laureateship, the solicitations of his best friends, 
and other inducements to renounce the outlawed Church 
of his baptism. 

And whom do we next meet in the procession of great 
ones: who is this huge and ungainly figure, whom we 
behold dominating more than half of that eighteenth 
century ? 

Dr. Jonnson’s CATHOLIC TENDENCIES 

It is, of course, Samuel Johnson. Johnson has been 
well described as “the representative of the Englishman 
at his level best.” Can we claim him as a Catholic? No; 
and deeply must we regret that we cannot. He arose, in 
truth, at the darkest period of England’s Catholicism; but 
we can and do claim that his Catholic sympathies were 
notable; that he constantly disconcerted his friends and 
has since disconcerted his critics by his affection for 
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Catholic things, persons and ideas. Read Boswell in a 
dozen places ; read him where he draws out the Doctor on 
the Mass, Purgatory, indulgences, invocation of saints and 
finds him ready everywhere to champion the Popish ideas. 

When Johnson travels to Paris the precious hours that 
might have been given to courts, academies, museums, are 
largely devoted to monasteries and convents; he neglects 
for these the magnates of the “Encyclopedie”; he jests 
afterwards with his English friends about the cell which 
is waiting for him in the English Benedictine monastery. 


“THe AGE OF REASON’—AND oF GLOOM, DESPAIR AND 
INSANITY 

Johnson as a Benedictine! It is rather a pretty theme 
for speculation and a picture. In one respect the actual 
Johnson was sadly unlike a Benedictine; he was prone to 
deep gloom. And here we touch upon a dark aspect of 
that eighteenth century—the least Catholic of all the 
English centuries. It was the century, as literary history 
presents it to us, of gloom, despondency, despair sinking 
into insanity. The brightness of the Middle Ages had 
long, long vanished. “The fathers” (Protestant fathers) 
“had eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth were set 
on edge.” How many men of letters belonging to those 
Middle Ages, are recorded to have lost their reason? 
Not as many, I dare assert, in all Europe as in England 
alone during that eighteenth century—that century which, 
by an odd paradox, has been extolled as the “Age of 
Reason !” 

It is a mournful record. Dr. Johnson himself suffered 
from a melancholia which he constantly dreaded would 
turn into madness; Gray was hypochondriac; Goldsmith 
in his last words declared his mind ill at ease; then the 
sad list of those who took refuge in excessive drinking— 
Parnell and Beattie (both clergymen), Broome, Budgell, 
Savage and Burns; poor Chatterton blew his brains out; 
while four of the greatest—Swift, Collins, Smart and 
Cowper—ended their lives in hopeless insanity. It is a 
ghastly record. 


Aspects oF RoMANTIC REVIVAL 


It would be another strange paradox if, when we pass 
out into what is called the “romantic revival” of the early 
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nineteenth century, we find an improvement in the mental 
health of our literary men. For was not that “romantic 
revival” admittedly an era of emancipated imagination? 
Yet the paradox did to some extent realize itself. And we 
think we can offer an explanation. The romantic revival 
was something of an emancipation from Puritanism, some- 
thing of a recovery of Catholicism. Scott, Wordsworth, 
Moore, all caught and voiced some notes of the old in- 
spiration. Byron seems to have felt that if his passion 
would allow him to follow his best lights, his place was 
in that Church in which he caused his daughter Allegra 
to be brought up. Shelley, in his later years, drew nearer 
to Catholicism, especially when he fell under the influence 
of the Spanish priest-dramatist, Calderon. But both 
Byron and Shelley remain, beyond yea or nay, sad ex- 
amples of the ruin caused by lack of religion—by an 
education and an atmosphere wholly un-Catholic. They 
wrecked other people’s lives and finally their own. 
THE “SEconp Sprinc’—NEWMAN AND LINGARD 

Coleridge and De Quincey, ruined by opium, do not 
redeem the credit of the “romantic revival.” Let us turn 
to a more blessed re-awakening. The Byronic romanticism 
burnt itself out about 1825, and, a few years later, its 
fragmentary and feverish visions of paradise came to be 
replaced by a genuine Catholic revival. Of that “Second 
Spring” and all that it meant, but little can now be said. 
How long might we not dwell, for example, on the illus- 
trious protagonist of the Oxford Movement, whase splen- 
did intellectual and religious activity not only glorified the 
Mother Church to whose bosom he was leading back so 
many, but actually roused a new throb of life in the 
Anglicanism which he forsook! Let us just say a word 
of Newman in his purely literary aspect—that aspect 
which was least important in his own eyes. Of his style, 
which was the perfect reflex of the man, critics who were 
not friendly either to his university or his religion have 
written that it is “the nearest to perfection that our speech 
can show”; that “when at its best a better is hardly con- 
ceivable.” 

Nor did Newman, even if peerless, stand quite alone 
among Catholics of his own generation. Thirty years older 
than he was the priest, scholar and historian John Lingard, 
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of whose monumental work, monumental in its fairness 
and honesty, Dr. Saintsbury has testified that it still re- 
mains on the whole the best history of England on a large 
scale. A really surprising commendation to have been 
earned (as Saintsbury notes) by the member of a small 
persecuted minority, of a creed cut off from the natural 
opportunities, spurs and rewards of learning. 


WISEMAN AND His Circe 

What a striking and influential figure was Wiseman, 
full of cares and business, yet finding time to write 
“Fabiola” and many other books, to preach and lecture 
incessantly on all manner of subjects—theology, scripture, 
science, literature, history. From Wiseman we might 
turn off to speak of W. G. Ward, Allies, Kenelm Digby 
and others of mark in historical and other erudition. But 
these we must leave. We must devote ourselves to the 
most agreeable and excellent manifestation—at least from 
a literary point of view—of the English “Second Spring” 
—namely, its very numerous and poetic voices. For the 
last seventy years Catholic poets have been contributing 
to English song some of the sweetest and grandest notes, 
and assuredly its most heart-soothing and soul-strength- 
ening. 

Some of these poets have scarcely yet received their 
due recognition. Notable in this category is the Irishman, 
Aubrey de Vere, whose poem “May Carols,” unfortu- 
nately named, too modestly named, may one day come 
to be regarded as one of the greatest works of its age. 
At present it seems strangely neglected even by Catholics. 

PATMORE THE LAUREATE OF LOVE 

From this thoughtful and serene poet, one turns with a 
sense of complete contract to Coventry Patmore. He, too, 
was a convert, he too, was intensely Catholic. But he was 
as eccentric and forcible as the other was conservative 
and placid. He won great popularity by a poem of 
domestic love and domestic life—“The Angel in the 
House”; but soon made it plain that its sober moderation, 
its middle-class Victorian propriety, were only a disguise 
or a prelude of far more daring and surprising things. 
He went on to publish his “Unknown Eros,” a series of 
odes and lyrics wherein love is treated in its highest and 
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most mystical aspects. Patmore lost his general popu- 
larity, especially in non-Catholic circles. But on the other 
hand he came to be gradually more and more valued and 
honored by the discerning few. Let me, instead of fur- 
ther criticism, simply quote the opinion of so representa- 
tive a critic as Edmund Gosse. He says: “It is my firm 
conviction that the influence of Coventry Patmore, as 
the master-psychologist of love human and divine, is des- 
tined to steadily increase, and that a future generation 
will look back to him with a mingled homage and curiosity 
when many of those whose doings now fill the columns of 
our newspapers are forgotten.” 

In Patmore a devout, even enthusiastic acceptance of 
Catholicism was combined with a daring originality and, 
in fact, freakish independence of thought and of ways 
which are often supposed or said to be quite inconsistent 
with Catholicism. He used at times, “for a spree,” as he 
said himself, “run amuck” against all kinds of respected 
things and persons. He had a violent antipathy to Cardi- 
nal Manning, he anathematized freely all those democratic, 
“progressive” and prohibitive notions and movements in 
which the Cardinal often took so strong an interest, but 
which Patmore described as manifestations of “organized 
ignorance.” He rather enjoyed finding himself in a 
minority of one. When all England was bellicose and 
pro-Prussian in 1870, he published a biting lampoon on 
the King of Prussia’s unctuous bulletins from the front 
to his wife. 

Yet this individualist proved the most orthodox of con- 
verts. This fighting man proved the most devoted of 
husbands to three successive wives. He knew the do- 
mestic felicity which he idealized into a dream of heavenly 
union. Religion alone had power to regulate the winds 
and currents of that stormy soul. With her, to quote his 
own words, he had found “Felicity” with her “blest twin- 
sister, Certitude”—in other words, peace in the truth. 


FrANcis THoMPSON—A TYRANT OF IMAGES 


Of a different kind was the healing that Catholicism 
brought to the early-wounded spirit of Francis Thompson. 
“Cradled,” indeed, he was “into poetry by wrong,” as 
other great poets are, according to Shelley. “They learn 
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in suffering what they teach in song.” But Thompson had 
not to find his way laboriously and belatedly into the shel- 
ter of a Church hitherto unknown; he had but to creep 
back into its familiar shelter as into the shadow of a rock 
in a desert land. His sorrows and his faith combined with 
his genius to give the world some of the most penetrating 
spiritual poetry that it has heard for a couple of centuries. 
In “The Hound of Heaven,” the “Ode to the Setting Sun,” 
and others of Thompson’s poems, we find a singular union 
of richly sensuous imagination, with deeply spiritual in- 
sight, of skill in beautiful language with intensity of feel- 
ing. They enter and flood the soul rather like chantings of 
some grand liturgy than as the solitary lyrics of an ordi- 
nary wayfarer. Thompson’s poems are, in truth, a spiritual 
interpretation or novel imaging of the Catholic ritual. He 
builds up his lofty rhyme as if in emulation of a Gothic 
cathedral, piling up the richness of detail and symbolism, 
the wealth of line and color into a perfect harmony of 
adoration—of adoration converging on the high altar be- 
low and the great Sacrifice there perpetually immolated. 
Tuat “Dear Giver,” ALICE MEYNELL 

Far less gorgeous, but more spiritual still, is the poetry 
of her who was the saving angel, the almost idolized 
patroness of Francis Thompson. More spiritual in its 
delicacy and reticence, venturing (as befitted the woman) 
but timidly into the sanctaury, making a holy place of the 
domestic hearth and building a hermitage in a London 
garden, the genius of Alice Meynell conquered the homage 
of a world from which it might have seemed too ex- 
quisitely and fastidiously aloof. Her poems and essays 
made felt “in streaming London’s central roar” the fine 
inner voices of a disciplined and cultured Catholic soul; 
and when her name was mentioned some fifteen years ago 
in connection with the vacant laureateship, those who knew 
her work may have felt that the honor would be incon- 
gruous, but they cannot have felt that it would be too high. 
Mrs. Meynell’s poems may often, especially to hasty read- 
ers, seem obscure; but they have, nevertheless, a very real 
simplicity. How easily that simplicity may rise into sub- 
limity we may see exemplified in such a poem as “Christ 
in the Universe,” in which with a splendid sweep of imagi- 
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nation, the poet lays hold of the great problem of the 
plurality of inhabited worlds and of its most thrilling 
consequences. 

OrHeER Poetic Vorces 


Such a poem as this must necessarily be rare in any 
generatlon. Yet, keeping to our design of noticing only 
what is really noteworthy and significant, we might point 
out, did time permit, much else of Catholic workmanship 
deserving of very high commendation. We should gladly 
dwell on the fine accomplishment, totiched with genius, of 
Lionel Johnson, the sweetly Irish note of Katharine 
Tynan, the exquisite jewelry in verse of Father Tabb— 
chief of America’s Catholic poets—the originality, to most 
of us unattractive, but unquestionable, of Father Hopkins. 
These poets are all unlike—very unlike—each other, except 
in the possession of a common faith, hope and charity. 
Not over these need one shake the head and wail the 
“Alas” which J. A. Symonds wailed over himself and 
the many of his own day who, like himself, are poets of 
unbelief, doubt, feverish rebellion and despair; who feel 
(as he puts it) with such “poignant intensity the grim 
vacuity of the universe, the irrationality of life, the illusory 
and transitory nature of the very ground on which we 
tread,” and who, seeking comfort, find none. 


THE CHESTERBELLOC 

Other personages, not poets, call for some attention, at 
least, in our closing remarks. Pure literature takes the 
form of poetry, but there are fields of applied literature 
which to most of us appear more practically important than 
poetry. There are, for example, the regions of history, 
economics, education, science, and, coming closer to poetry, 
that of prose fiction. Now, in all these we may find work 
recently achieved by Catholics on which we might dwell 
with justifiable satisfaction. As regards history alone, it 
would take too long to give a mere list of names indicating 
work quite excellent and quite recent. Let us be satisfied 
to select from the entrie catalogue of Catholic writers in 
prose three names that have stood out among the most 
noteworthy of our own epoch—those of Chesterton, Bel- 
loc, and Benson. We might roughly group these writers 
together, as men of extraordinary intellectual vigor, of 
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untiring industry, and of immense output. Two are con- 
verts, one a Catholic from the start; but all are alike in 
owing their strongest impulses and inspiration to the 
Church. Chesterton, indeed, long before he bowed to 
her altars, had discovered some of the most valuable 
secrets known to the Catholic Middle Ages but lost by 
modern stupidity. He had recovered the medieval secret 
of laughter. He had written his “Orthodoxy”—a book 
on which Benson’s “Paradoxes of Catholicism” affords an 
interesting commentary. He rebelled—the cheerfullest of 
rebels—against a number of Victorian commonplaces— 
against social falsehoods that could no longer even pretend 
to make people happier, against an intellectual snobbism 
or bookishness that forgot three-quarters of reality, against 
a social snobbism that forgot nine-tenths of mankind. He 
rebelled ; but rebellion did not make him fierce and bitter ; 
as it made Carlyle, for example; did not make him a mis- 
chievous ignis fatuus, as it has made Wells or Shaw. A 
glimpse from heaven came to guide him; it was accepted ; 
and now he is in good truth a leader of modern thought, 
full of ideas, of fire and of cheer. 


BELLoc’s EuRIDITION AND VERSATILITY 


Hilaire Belloc is many things in his many books. He is 
above all, perhaps, a stylist of high rank and a historian 
of something like genius. Whether he traces out modern 
Europe in its evolution from the Roman Empire, or the 
French Revolution from its myriad obscure origins, or 
the modern Servile State from the politician economy of 
three generations of Liberalism, you always find him 
original in ideas, weighty with the results of study, logical 
in thought, forcible in exposition.. The “Path to Rome” 
shows how skilfully, beneath the airs of mere travel-gossip 
and description, he can insinuate a doctrine or a view. An 
Irishman must acknowledge his admiration and respect 
for Ireland; a Jesuit must be grateful for his damaging 
review of Pascal’s calumnious “Lettres Provinciales.” 

Concerning Mgr. Benson, his novels and other books, 
there is this satisfactory reason for not saying much— 
that they are rather widely known and appreciated. This 
is not to say that they are as well known as they deserve 
to be: such is seldom the fate of really good literature. It 
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is commonly “bested” by “best-sellers” that are more or 
less trashy. Mgr. Benson’s novels, however, have quali- 
ties that can hardly fail to tell—now and hereafter. They 
are unique, in English at all events, in their combination 
of a strong and high spirituality with great skill in the 
technicalities of fiction. Still greater would have been the 
success and still greater the faultlessness, had not this 
zealous priest preferred to devote time and energy to a 
great many things which he thought more deserving of 
attention than the details of literary perfection. 

With Benson must be mentioned Canon Sheehan. Less 
successful as an artist, he nevertheless gave the world in 
“My New Curate” a book which has been hailed every- 
where as a charming adventure in a fresh field of fiction. 


LITERATURE THE LAy-BROTHER OF RELIGION 


What, then, have we seen and studied in this rapid and 
far-reaching survey? We have seen, from a series of 
living examples, what a stimulus, inspiration, lift, Catholic 
Christianity is to any literature. We have seen that in the 
literature of England, Catholicism was a dominant force 
during those long ages which preceded the rending in 
twain of England’s religion; that after that lamentable 
severance it maintained, in spite of outlawry and beggary, 
its unique eminence as the chief nurse, educator and in- 
spirer of whatever was best in artistic ideals and achieve- 
ments. We have seen (to mention but three or four of 
the greatest examples) its fruits in the serenity and sanity 
of Shakespeare, the joyous good-sense of Chaucer, the 
rapturous vision of Crashaw or Thompson, the manifold 
supremacy of Newman. And we have glanced at the 
lamentable fruits of its loss or rejection in the gloom, bit- 
terness, recklessness, immorality, despair of so many spirits 
capable of incomparably better things, but wasted away 
in barren revolt against truth, in the futility and mire of 
mere human passion. 

Such is the bankruptcy of literature without religion. 
We have listened to some of its cries of despair. Will 
you hear one more—Shelley’s—one of his many laments 
over himself? 


“The serpent is shut out from Paradise; 
The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
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In which its heart-cure lies. 
The miserable one 
Turns the mind’s poison into food; 
Its medicine is tears, its evil—good.” 


Such, I repeat, is the bankruptcy of literature without 
religion. How different the tone of the Catholic writer, 
however sorely buffeted by the world, if he be but true 
to himself! He will, in the full measure of his talent, 
be a center of joyous energy, a call to battle, a trumpet of 
victory. Like St. Paul, he knows whom he has trusted, 
and he is confident. He goes into the fray with celestial 
armor— 

“The shields, the swords of gold, 

Intangible by all Time’s wars. 

Trophies from Titans won of old 
In battles ’mid the ancestral stars.” 
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Printing and the Church 


HAT the printing industry owes to the fostering 

influence of the Catholic Church is indicated by 
the old ecclesiastical terminology still used by the craft. 
Printing was developed by the Church in her monasteries, 
scriptoriums and universities. The first printing-press 
in England was set up by Caxton and the Benedictine 
monks in Westminster Abbey. Caxton still remains an 
honored term in the craft to denote superexcellence in 
printing. 

As a result of being fostered in the abbeys and mon- 
asteries, it is curious to observe the churchly and Latin 
terms that still survive on the lips of printers. The com- 
posing-room is still called the “chapel”—the first compos- 
ing rooms were monastic chapels. The head of the 
chapel used to be called “the Father” ; he is now the chair- 
man. There are “aisles” or runways in the chapels. A 
case of type or a particular style of type is a “font,” he- 
cause of old the holy water fonts were convenient recep- 
tacles for the wooden blocks which formed the letters. 
“Brevier” type was originally reserved for setting up 
the breviaries of the monks. Copy of old was, and 
among old-fashioned writers yet is, “manuscript’”—most 
of the ancient terms were in Latin. The printer was the 
“compositor” or the man who placed the types together. 
Laying out type in orderly arrangement is still “imposi- 
tion.” The “hell” box—or “hell”—is the receptacle for 
bad type. The old ’prentice boy who raised general hob 
around the premises, was happily dubbed “the devil.” 

In proof-reading we have such Latin terms as “caret,” 
“dele,” “asterisk.” A slug or square of metal is a 
“quad”—it is “quadratus,” or four-sided. 

In book-binding we have “folio” (foliwm), “quarto,” 
“octavo,” duodecimo,” etc., to designate the different 
foldings of the original sheet of vellum or paper. Latin 
came naturally to the lips of the monks, hence their 
terminology survives to the present in the art preserva- 
tives as a curious but interesting reminder of how much 
the world owes to the Church in scholarships as in other 
things. 
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The Nuns of the Battlefield 


The following is the invocation offered in Washington 
on September 20, 1924, by. Archbishop Curley at the un- 
veiling of the monwment to the “Nuns of the Battlefield.” 


H ALMIGHTY AND ETERNAL GOD, whom 

to serve is to reign, we are gathered in the Capital 
City of our beloved country today to thank Thee with 
all our hearts for the undaunted courage and inspiring 
example of the noble women in whose honor a grate- 
ful people has erected this monument. Since that precious 
hour when Mary, Thy Divine Son’s Immaculate Mother, 
pronounced her submission to Thy will—behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord—women in every age have heard and 
heeded Thy call to a closer following in the foosteps of 
Jesus Christ. 

Millions of Marys, like the Battlefield Nuns, have sat 
at Thy feet choosing the better part. They imbibed cour- 
age at the foot of the Cross. They learned to love their 
fellow-men—every human being—because they loved 
Thee Whom—the Triune God—they saw in all creation 
and stamped in a manner particularly on the soul of man. 
Their own lives they valued in so far as they could render 
service to Thee in Thine. They hurried to the bedside 
of the sick; they gave tender and maternal care to the 
homeless outcast leper; they softened the sorrow and 
dried the tears of windows and orphans; they seemed 
happy and at their ease where pestilence scattered its 
breath. 

When strong men flinched and fled, the sisters of Thy 
Church remained calm and courageous. Midst shot and 
shell they never grew faint or weary. To them the 
mangled form was precious, because it was once a tene- 
ment house of an immortal soul. They bound up the 
bleeding wounds; they moistened the parched lips; they 
spoke words of cheer and comfort in moments when 
brave men’s souls were passing into eternity, and finally 
many of them gave up their own lives on the battlefield, 
a willing sacrifice in the service of Thee, O God, and of 
humanity. They never turned their gentle faces from 
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any man because his religious faith was not at one with 
theirs. They never refused to console and help the 
stranger from afar. 

High and low, rich and poor, native and foreigner, Jew 
and Gentile, were alike the objects of their solicitude, 
because to them all men were children of Thee—our 
Father and our God. What a noble example to this, our 
own age! 

Let this monument, O Heavenly Father, speak elo- 
quently through the centuries to all who look upon it of 
that love of Thee and of all men in Thee practised so 
heroically by Catholic sisters equally in days of fratricidal 
strife and in times of piping peace. Grant that the 
spirit that actuated them may fill the hearts of the men 
and women of our day in this country and in every land, 
so that peace and love may reign, replacing war and hate. 








